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HOMEMAKERS 1  CHAT  Tuesday,  July  12,  I93S 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "WEATHER  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. "     Information  approved  by  the 
Weather  Bureau,  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Publication  offered: 
"Protection  of  Buildings  and  Farm  Property  from  Lightning,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1512. 
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If  you  are  one  of  tho  se  people  who  dreads  a  summer  thunder  shower 
and  has  the  jitters  at  the  first  flash  of  lightning,  you'll  be  interested 
in  a  couple  of  letters  that  arrived  in  this  week's  mail.  One  letter  was 
signed  "Nervous  Listener"  and  says:  "Will  you  please  tell  me  the  safest 
place  to  be  during  an  electric  storm?  My  first  impulse  always  is  to  get 
into  bed  or  hide  in  a  dark  closet." 

Answer:     The  men  at  the  Weather  Bureau  suggest  that  the  center  of 
the  room  is  usually  a  safe  place.    You  see,  lightning  is  simply  an  electrical 
charge  seeking  the  earth  by  the  easiest  route.     The  easiest  route  means 
through  things  that  conduct  electricity  best  —  metals,  for  example. 
Lightning  may  pass  through  anything  like  a  house  or  a  tree  or  a  person  — 
anything  that  may  be  in  its  way. 

Since  the  chimney  is  the  highest  part  of  the  house  and  often  lined 
with  soot  \*rhich  is  a  good  conductor,  the  chimney  is  a  natural  target  for 
lightning.    A  charge  striking  it  will  go  directly  down  until  it  discovers 
a  better  conductor  on  the  way.     That  better  conductor  may  be  the  metal 
fittings  around  the  fireplace.    Now  if  this  new  conductor  is  not  grounded, 
the  charge  will  naturally  jump  to  the  next  nearest  conductor  and  so  on. 
If  you  happen  to  be  standing  in  front  of  the  fireplace  at  the  time,  you  may 
get  the  full  force  of  the  discharge.     So  you  will  probably  be  wise  not  to 
stand  near  the  fireplace  during  a  storm  that  is  striking  very  close.  And 
you  can  also  play  safe  by  avoiding  walls,  stove  and  radiator  during  a  storm. 
Generally  the  center  of  the  room  is  safest  unless  it  happens  to  be  between 
one  conductor  leading  down  from  the  roof  and  another  opposite  going  to  the 
ground. 

An  even  safer  location  is  anywhere  in  a  building  that  is  properly 
equipped  with  lightning  rods.     The  weathermen  say  that  the  lightning  rod 
is  the  best  possible  protection  to  your  house  or  barn  or  even  favorite  tree, 
provided  it  is  put  up  properly.     Time  was  when  lightning  rods  were  in  dis- 
repute.   The  reason  was  that  years  ago  many  farmers  were  badly  swindled  by 
salesmen  selling  worthless  rods  at  high  prices.    But  today  you  don't  have 
to  worry  about  being  sold  a  fake  lightning  protector.    You  can  get  your 
lightning-rod  information  direct  from  the  U.   S.  Weather  Bureau  in  the  form 
of  a  bulletin.    Mr.  Roy  Cover,  a  meteorologist  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  is 
the  author  of  the  bulletin  called  "Protection  of  Buildings  and  Farm  Property 
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from  Lightning,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1512.    You  can  order  it  "by  name  or 
number.     Just  send  a  postal  asking  for  it  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington,  D.  C.     This  bulletin  is  free. 

To  go  back  to  that  question  of  a  safe  place  in  an  electric  storm, 
perhaps  you'd  like  to  know  about  safe  places  outdoors  as  well  as  in,  just 
in  case  a  storm  comes  up  some  day  while  you  are  out  in  the  open.  The 
weathermen  suggest  standing  near  a  tree  but  not  directly  under  it,  so  the 
tree  will  be  the  high  spot.     In  a  group  of  trees  the  safest  bet  is  one  of 
the  shorter  trees  rather  than  the  tallest  one.    Also  you'll  be  wise  to  avoid 
wire  fences  during  a  storm,  for  wires  are  good  conductors  and  can  carry  the 
current  a  long  distance  unless  they  are  grounded.     Seeking  shelter  in  an 
isolated  building  may  be  dangerous  unless  the  building  happens  to  have  a 
natural  conductor  system,  such  as  plumbing  pipes  running  from  the  roof  to 
the  ground. 

By  the  way,  you  may  be  quite  surprised  to  know  that  most  of  our  modern 
sky-scrapers  are  safe  places  to  be  during  a  storm.     These  buildings  usually 
have  a  steel  framework  which  conducts  the  lightning  directly  to  the  ground. 

The  second  question  today  is  an  old  one  —  comes  up  every  summer 
along  with  the  first  thunder  storms.  "Does  thunder  sour  milk?"  That's 
the  question. 

Food  experts,  bacteriologists  and  weathermen  agree  on  the  answer:  No. 
Though  milk  sometimes  does  "turn"  more  quickly  at  the  time  of  a  storm,  the 
sultry  "arm  atmosphere  rather  than  the  thunder  is  to  blame.     Even  when  the 
thunder  roars,  if  you  keep  your  milk  cold  in  a  good  refrigerator,  you  can 
be  sure  it  will  stay  just  as  sweet  as  in  fair  weather. 

Speaking  of  thunder  and  lightning  superstitions,  listeners  often  ask 
about  that  old  saying  that  lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place. 

This  is  a  myth,  pure  and  simple,  with  no  scientific  backing.  The 
Washington  Monument  has  been  struck  many  times.     It  was  struck  several 
times  before  it  was  properly  equipped  with  lightning  rods.     Since  then 
lightning  has  hit  it  many  times  with  no  damage.    You  may  know  fearful  people 
who  turn  on  all  the  lights  in  the  house  at  the  first  flash  of  lightning. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  lightning  will  see  the  light,  think  the  house 
is  already  struck,  and  go  elsewhere.    But  the  weathermen  laugh  at  such  an 
idea.     They  say  turning  on  the  lights  is  no  protection,   simply  a  waste  of 
electricity. 

Once  again,  if  you  are  afraid  of  lightning  and  want  to  know  how 
to  protect  yourself  from  it,   send  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1512  called 
"Protection  of  Buildings  and  Farm  Property  from  Lightning."    Write  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


